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turning his attention to the land Here there is abundant scope
for sociological dictum and doughty satire. As in The Country
House, the legal profession is subjected to a ridicule as discrimina-
ting as it is deserved, the flamboyance of youth is admirably
assimilated, and in Felix Freeland is found another figure of
hovering scepticism, alternating between desired optimism and
instinctive pessimism. But the climax, which should be devasta-
ting, misses fire. The fuse has burned itself out, almost as
though it has been incorrectly timed. The tragedy of Tryst is
strained, we have lost sympathy with Sheila and Derek, we are
impatient with Nedda, we find in Tod a candidate for mental
treatment, and Kirsteen so bizarre as to be a bore.

When we plunge into Beyond, we experience a shock like
leaping into a cold bath, for we are back with the great
Galsworthy, the dramatic realist who impresses with infinite
distinction, sympathy, and power. Gyp and her father, Fiorsen,
Count Rosek, Bryan Summerhay, Hotspur the horse, Pettance
and Betty, all are masterpieces minutely perfect. The tale is
rightly designated a narrative, for the plan is distorted and by
no means faultless in form, but as a tale, it is an epic, echoing
with sonorous grandeur, vibrant with vigour and subtleties, a
tableau mvant of human vanities and circumstance.

Searching sidelights on the war are to be found among
Galsworthy's short stories, but Saint's Progress alone of his novels
has its action in the war period. Even so, it is not a novel of the
war; it cannot be classed as war literature. The problem of the
war baby is exploited as an excuse for satire and raillery, sincere
sympathy being lavished upon the unmarried mother. But the
story is incidental to, illustrative of, the main object, which is
the progress of the saint. The latter is the only convincing
character in the story, but the fact that he does convince is an
auspicious achievement, since he is an institution personified,
being emblematic of the literal doctrine of the church. We are
shown his inability to grasp the problems of the war, much less
grapple with them, his apparently wilful obtusmess, his fim
futility. When one of his daughters is about to be parted ftosa
her lover, perhaps for the last time, aad the husband of the otter
is at death's door: